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THE GLIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
{ato give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Traus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen ou nboers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any s1bseriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


A® will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secon'ly, by the free contributions of its friends 
anl a few renittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dainy Reciarovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three huntred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mank'inl, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 
o——— ne; ———————— eaters 
Che Oneida Community 

MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men3 #Hnameled Traveling-Bigs; Palm- 
Leaf Hat+; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO INV 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


will receive prompt attention. 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Rirth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
ended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Rererrerwev vrerwrrw 








PS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
ahove Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


Che Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of tLe things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNT- 
CATION WITH THE spizit oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vrraL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and eapacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Ilome. 

—-Tur Crrcvnaris our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as mnke it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven. established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Ifeavens. Pe 
Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Sclfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Tome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- | 
ted to God. 


The Character of Jesus: 
ITS SUPERNATURAL AND DIVINE NATURE, 
From Bushnell’s ‘ Nature and the Supernatural.’ 


(Continued from our last paper.) 

Passing now to the character of Jesus 
in his maturity, we discover, at once, that 
there is an element in it which dis- 
tinguishes it from all human characters, 
viz., innocence. By this we mean, not 
that he is actually sinless; that will be 
denied, and therefore must not here be 
assumed. We mean that, viewed exter- 
nally, he is a perfectly harmless being, ac- 
tuated by no destructive passions, gentle 
to inferiors, doing ill or injury to none.— 
The figure of a Lamb, which never was, 
or could be, applied to any of the great 
human characters, without an implication 
of weakness fatal to all respect, is yet, 
with no such effect, applied to him. We 
associate weakness with innocence, and 
the association is s> powerful, that no 
human writer would undertake to sketch 
a great character on the basis of inno- 
cence, or would even think it possible.— 
We predicate innocence of infancy, but 
to be a perfectly harmless, guileless man, 
never doing ill even for a moment, we 
consider to be the same as to be a man 


destitute of spirit and manly force. But 
Christ accomplished the impossible. Ap- 


pearing in all the grandeur and majesty 
of a superhuman manhood, he is able still 
to unite the impression of innocence, with 
no apparent diminution of his sublimity. 
It is, in fact, the distinctive glory of his 
character, that it seems to be the natural 
unfolding of a divine innovence, a pure 
celestial childhood, amplified by growth. 
We feel the power of this strange combi- 
nation, but we have so great difficulty in 
conceiving it, or holding our minds to the 
conception, that we sometimes subside or 
descend to the human level, and empty 
the character of Jesus of the strange ele- 
ment unawares. We read, for example, 
his terrible denunciations against the 
Pharisees, and are shocked by the violent, 
fierce sound they have on our mortal lips ; 
not perceiving that the offense is in us, 
and not in him. We should suffer no 
such revulsion, did we only conceive them 
bursting out, as words of indignant grief, 
from the surcharged bosom of innocence ; 
for there is nothing so bitter as the offense 
that innocence feels, when stung by hy- 
pocrisy and a sense of cruelty to the poor. 
So, when he drives the money-changers 
from the temple, we are likely to leave out 
the only element that saves him from a 
look of violence and passion. Whereas 
it is the very point of the story, not that 
he, as by mere foree, can drive so many 
men, but that so many are seen retir.ng 
before she moral power of one—a myste- 
rious being. in whose face and form the 
indignant flush of innocence reveals a tre- 
mendous feeling, they can no wise com- 
prehend, much less are able to resist. 

Accustomed to no such demonstrations 
of vigor and decision in the innocent hu- 
man characters, and having it as our way 
to set them down, without farther con- 
sideration, as 

“ Tncapable and shallow innocents,”— 

we turn the indignant fire of Jesus into 
a fire of malignity; whereas it should 
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rather be conceived that Jesus here re- 
veals his divinity, by what so powerfully 
distinguishes God himself, when he clothes 
his goodness in the tempests and thun- 
ders of nature. Decisive, great, and 
strong, Christ is yet all this, even the 
more sublimely, that he is invested, with- 
al, in the lovely, but humanly feeble garb 
of innocence. And that this is the true 
conception, is clear, in the fact that no 
one ever thinks of him as weak, and no 
one fails to be somehow impressed with a 
sense of innocence by his life ; when his 
enemies are called to show what evil or 
harm he hath done, they can specify 
nothing, save that he has offended their 
bigotry. Even Pilate, when he gives him 
up, confesses that he finds nothing in 
him to blame, snd, shuddering with ap- 
prehensions he cannot subdue, washes his 
hands to be clear of the innocent blood ! 
Thus he dies, a being holy, harmless, un- 
defiled. And when he hangs, a bruised 
flower drooping on his cross, and the sun 
above is dark, and the earth beneath shud- 
ders with pain, what have we in this tu- 
neral grief of the worlds, but a fit honor 
paid to the sad majesty of his divine in- 
nocence, 

We pass now to his religious character, 
which, we shall discover, has the remark- 
able distinction that it proceeds from a 
point exactly opposite to that which is 
the root, or radical element in the relig- 
ious character of men, Human piety be- 
gins with repentance, It is the effort of 
a being, implicated in wrong and writh- 
ing under the stings of guilt, to come un- 
to God. The most righteous, or even self- 
righteous, men blend expressions of scr- 
row and vows of new obedience with their 
exercises, But Christ, in the character 
given him, never acknowledges sin. It is 
the grand peculiarity of his piety, that he 
never regrets any thing that he has done 
or been; expresses, nowhere, a single 
feeling of compunction, or the least sense 
of unworthiness, On the contrary, he 
boldly challenges his accusers, in the 
question-—Which of you convinceth me 
of sin ? and even declares, at the close of 
his life, in a solemn appeal to God, that 
he has given to men, unsullied, the glory 
divine that was deposited in him. 

Now the question is not whether Christ 
was, in fact, the faultless being, assumed , 
in his religious character. All we have to 
notice here is that he makes the assump- 
tion, makes it not only in words, but in 
the very tenor of his exercises themselves, 
and that by this fact his piety is radically 
distinguished fiom all human piety. And 
no mere human creature, it is certain, 
could hold such a religious attitude, with- 
out shortly dispiaying faults that would 
cover him with derision, or excesses and 
delinquencies that would even disgust 
his friends. Piety without one dash of 
repentance, one ingenuous confession of 
wrong, one tear, one look of centrition, 
one request to heaven for pardon—let 
any one of mankind try this kind of piety, 
and see how Jong it will be ere his right- 
eousnexs will prove itself to be the most 
impudent conceit ! how long before his 
passions, sobered by no contrition, his 
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pride kept down by no repentance, will 
tempt him into absurdities that will turn 
his pretenses to mockery! No sooner 
does any one of us begin to be self-right- 
ous, than he begins to fall into outward 
sins that shame his conceit. But, in the 
case of Jesus, no such disaster follows. 
Beginning with an impenitent, or unre- 
pentant piety, he holds it to the end, and 
brings no visible stain upon it. 

Now, one of two things must be 
true. He was either sinless, or he was 
not. If sinless, what greater, more pal- 
pable exception to the law of human de- 
velopment, than that a perfect and stain- 
less being has for once lived in the flesh ! 
If not, which is the supposition required 
of those who deny every thing above the 
range of human development, then we 
have a man taking up a religion without 
repentance, a religion not human, but 
celestial, a style of piety never taught 
him in his childhood, and never conceived 
or attempted among men—more than 
this, a style of piety, withal, wholly un- 
suited to his real character as a sinner, 
holding it as a figment of insufferable 
presumption to the end of life, and that 
ina way of such unfaltering grace and 
beauty, as to command the wniversal 
homage of the human race! Could there 
be a wider deviation from all we know of 
mere human development ? 

He was also able perfectly to unite ele- 
ments of character, that others find the 
greatest difficulty in uniting, however un- 
evenly and partially. He is never said 
to have smiled, and yet he never produces 
the impression of austerity, morosenegs, 
sadness, or even of being unhappy. On 
the contrary, he is described as one that 
appears to be commonly filled with a sa- 
ered joy ; “ rejoicing in spirit,” and leav- 
ing to his disciples, in the hour of his de- 
parture, the bequest of his joy—“that 
they might have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves.” We could not long endure a 
human being whose face was never moved 
by laughter, or relaxed by a gladdening 
smile. What sympathy could we have 
with one who appears, in this manner, to 
have no human heart ? We could not 
even trust him. And yet we have sym- 
pathy with Christ ; for there is some- 
where in him an ocean of deep joy, and 
we see that he is, in fact, only burdened 
with his symp thy for us to such a degree, 
that his mighty life is overcast and op- 
pressed by the charge he has undertaken. 
His lot is the lot of privation, he has no 
powerful friends, he has not even where 
to lay his head. No human being could 
appear in such a guise, without occupying 
us much with the sense of his affliction. 
We should be descending to him, as it 
were, in pity. But we never pity Christ, 
never think of him as struggling with the 

disadvantages of a lower level, to rise 
above it. In fact, he does not allow us, 
after all, to think much of his privations. 
We think of him more as a being of migh- 
ty resources, proving himself, only the 
more sublimely, that he is in the guise of 
destitution. He is the most unworldly 
of beings, having no desire at all for what 
the earth can give, impossible to be caught 
with any longing for its benefits, impassi- 
ble even to its charms, and yet there is 
no ascetic sourness or repugnance, no 
misanthropic distaste in his manner ; as 
if he were bracing himself against the 
world to keep it off. The more closely 


fresh and susceptible 1s he to the humani- 
ties of this. The little child is an image 
of gladness, which his heart leaps forth 
to embrace. The wedding and the feast 
and the funeral have all their cord of 
sympathy in his bosom, At the wedding 
he is clothed in congratulation, at the 
feast in doctrine, at the funeral in tears ; 
but no miser was ever drawn to his money 
with a stronger desire, than he to worlds 
above the world. Men undertake to be 
spiritual and they become ascetic; or, 
endeavoring to hold a liberal view of the 
comforts and pleasures of society, they 
are soon buried in the world, and slaves 
to its fashions ; or, holding a scrupulous 
watch to keep out every paricular sin, 
they become legal, and fall out of liberty ; 
or, charmed with the noble and heavenly 
liberty, they run to negligence and irre- 
sponsible living; so the earnest become 
violent, the fervent fanatical and censo- 
rious, the gentle waver, the firm turn 
bigots, the liberal grow lax, the benevo- 
lent ostentatious. Poor human infirmity 
can hold nothing steady. _ Where the 
pivot of righteousness is broken, the scales 
must needs slide off their balance. In- 
deed, it is one ot the most difficult things 
which a cultivated christian can attempt, 
only to sketch a theoretic view of charac- 
ter, in its true justness and proportion, 
so that alittle more study, or a little 
more self-experience, will not require him 
to modify it. And yet the character of 
Christ is never modified, even by a shade 
of rectification. It is one and the same 
throughout. He makes no improvements, 
prunes no extravagances, returns from no 
eccentricities. The balance of his char- 
acter is never disturbed, or readjusted, 
aod the astounding assumption on which 
it is based is never shaken, even by a sus- 


pivion that he falters in it. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Overlooked Beauty. 

Separating myself for a few moments, the 
other day, from the noise and bustle of busy toil, 
and stretching my length on the Lord’s beautiful 
green carpet, beneath his clear, blue sky, I was 
surprised and delighted with the bird-music 
which surrounded me, and which only a few mo- 
ments previous I was otherwise too much occu- 
pied to hear. I thought I had never fistenea to 
such sweet notes. Everything also seemed very 
beautiful: the extended meadow, the fruit-trees 
all white with blossums, the majestic elms, the 
distant wvods with their dense foliage, the bright 
sun, the clear sky, and particularly my feathered 
friends flying around me. Ilow happy and beau. 
tiful appeared Sir. Bobolink, sailing around his 
litule brown and modest mate, alighting on this 
twig and then on that, and continually pouring 
forth his joyous music! It made me feel happy to 
see the little fellow. 
And then came the thought: all these sweet 
sounds flowing into my ears, and these pleasant 
ubjects before my eyes, and I have been until 
now neither wiser nor happier for the same! 
{t seemed scarcely possible, and yet is easily 
enough accounted for: my attention had been 
absorbed in labor and conversation so much as to 
exclude other things. Again I joined the bu-y 
group, and found plenty of time to listen to the 
music of the birds, and to enjoy the beauty which 
surrounded me, and labor was of course lightened 
thereby. 

We conceive that tuis little incident illustrates 
a great portion of human experience; that men 
are unhappy, not because they lack objects to 
make them happy, but because they fail to per- 
ceive the good which surrounds them. Their at- 
tention is so much occupied with grosser things, 





cars, nor behold the lovely objects which are 
spread before their eyes. As Mr. Noyes has re- 
marked in one of his Home-Talks, ‘ The goodness 
of God already covers the earth us the waters 
cover the sea, but «nen fail to recognize it.’ We 
generally obtain rehef from darkness and trouble. 
not by a change of circumstances, but by having 
our eyes opened to see more plainly the goodness 
of God already manifested toward us. Our pro- 
gress toward perfection may be measured by our 
power of perceiving good. The gross and wicked 
see evil, and only the more palpable forms of good: 
‘having eyes they see not, and having ears they 
hear not.’ Refined and intelligent persons see 
goodness and beauty where gross minds woull 
not think of looking for it. The spiritual mind 
excels in the power of discovering good. Com- 
mon refinement will enable us to perceive the 
beauties of the natural world; but it takes the, 
spiritual mind to discern the special providences 
of God and the spiritual glories which he is ready 
to reveal to us. Good spirits are cuntinually 
singing in our hearts, and unless our spiritual 
senses are awakened we are deaf to the heavenly 
music. We are the subjects, too, of daily favors 
from vur friends, often too numerous to mention 
—little amenitics and kindnesses flowing natural- 
ly from the generosity of other hearts—which we 
are liable to receive as matters of course, without 
duly appreciating the same, or making a proper 
return for them. Let all, then, seek refinement 
and spirituality, in order that they may perceive 
the guodness and beauty which is every where 
awaiting recognition, be made happy by the sane, 
and be able to make an acceptable return in 
gratitude and praise.—w. a. H. 





Causes of the War in Europe. 
Though the causes which have led to the pres- 
ent war between France, Sardinia, and Austria, 
are more or less ambiguous, except perhaps to 
those parties more immediately cuncerned, still it 
seems clear that the principal cause 1s to be found 
in the state of Italy. By the treaties between 
the great powers at the Cungress of Vienna in 
1815, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, Austria 
was secured in the possession of two of the Italian 
provinces, Lombardy and Venice, and has since 
governed them with an iron hand. She has, also, 
constantly sought to extend her influence in the 
peninsula, and by conventions which she has since 
executed with several of the smaller States, she 
has effectually checked their progress, and gained 
the right to occupy fortresses within their limits. 
Her sway in Italy has been so despotic and op 
pressive that it has become odivus and intolerable 
to the people. On the other hand, Sardinia, 
which also received large accessions to its territo- 
ry by the treaties of 1815, has pursued a more 
liberal, and wise, interna! policy, particularly since 
the revolution of 1848 and 1849, and by this ineans 
has been constantly increasing in power and in- 
fluence among the Italian people. Lately she has 
assumed the championship of Italy, and has pre- 
sented a bold and resolute resistance to Lhe ag- 


Where to look for Health. 

From the light that a lifetime of three-score 
years and ten, sheds on the subject, it is clear that 
all mankind, out of Christ, are un a level in re- 
spect to their health; that the usual distinctions 
which are so commonly made, of * sickness,’ ‘ poor 
health,’ ‘robust health,’ &c., &c., are really super. 
ficial distinctions, which in a few years, at tho 
most, resolve themselves together into death. 

If we would secure to ourselves something that 
is worthy the name of Goup HEALTH, We must be- 
gin bs finding a way to dig down below the sur. 
face of things, and be neither disconraged or en. 
couraged by outward appearances. This. faith 
and the con‘ession of Christ enable us to do.— 
Faith itself is an assurance of all we can hope for, 
and the demonstration to our consciousness of 
good so refined and eternal that it cannot be dis- 
cerned by our bodily senses. Its nature is to be- 
lieve when God speaks, though appearances con- 
tradict. ‘It staggers not at the promise of God 
through unbelief.’ It enables one to realize that 
the health of his body is determined by the health 
of his spiritual nature; which nature is adapted, 
through unbelief, to sucking in the poison of death, 
or, through faith, to eating the body of Christ, 
which is the bread of life, and drinking his blood, 
which is the water of life. 

Whvever intelligently confesses Christ, secures 
to himself this faith with its eternal results ; and 
though his body up to the point of such confes- 
sion, may be under the worst snare and oppres- 
sion of unbelief, such an one has by this act re- 
ecived at the center of his life the germs of a con- 
stitution that is able to pluck victory from the 
grave. 

As the same mighty power of God which raised 
Jhrist from the dead is declared by the apostle 
to work in all believers, purging their life, and 
quickening their bodies ; and as the experience of 
Christ and the Primitive Church has demenstra- 
ted this faith-power to be a death-proof, resur- 
rection-power; so let us, as believers in a risen 
Christ. boldly lay hold on the hope of our call- 
ing. Let us be followers of those who through 
faith and patience inherited the promises. Let 
us hold fast the beginning of our confidence stead- 
fast unto the end, and see whether it will not 
bring us a ‘great recompense of reward.’ 





EE All the Year Round is the title of the 
new wer kly journal, conducted by Charles Dick- 
ens, which takes the place of Household Words. 
The first number was issued April 30, and con- 
tains the commencement of a new story by Mr. 
Dickens. It is republished in this country by 
J. M. Emersen and Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Price § 2.50 per year. 
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A True Eastern Letter.—The Sultan, on 


conferring a pension of 6,000f. on Mdlle. Eveil- 
tard, daughter of the French consul murdered at 


Djeddah, wrote to her the following letter: 


“ Abdul Medjid Khan to the young daughter of 
the regretted consul of France at Dieddah:—Some 


disturbance. 


gressions of Austria, contending that it is neces- 
sary to the peace of Italy that Austrian sway 
there should cease, as it is so obnoxious to the 
people that it leads to continual disquictude and 


As to the entangiement of France in this affair. 
Louis Napoleon announces that it is in consequence 
of the inenaces of Austria towards his ally, Sar- 


dinia, and from his desire to estabish the nation- 
ality of the {talian people. Whether these are his 
real motives in engaging in the war, or whether it 
is from motives of personal amtit‘on, and a desire 
to aggrandize France, remains to be seen. Prob- 
ably the recent union of the two reigning houses, 
by the marriage of Prince Napoleon to Clotilde, the 
dauchter of the King of Sardinia, has had some- 
thing to do with the matter, ax well 2s the na- 
tional sympathy of the French for the Italians. 
with whom they are so closely connected. — 

On the part of the En.peror of Austria, the ob- 
vious motives are, the aversion which he asa despot 
naturally fee!s, to the advance of liberal ideas in 
{taly, and fear of the preponderating influence of 
France in the peninsula, through Sardinia. Ilis aim 
in precipitating the war, was doubtless to strikea 
signal blow upon the small army of the Pied- 
muntese, before the French troops could come to 
its aid; but in this he seems to have failed by 
some unaccountable delays. 

There may be, and doubtless are, other and 
minor motives that have contributed to this war ; 
but those we have named are to our minds the 
principal ones. The discovery of what God’s pur- 
poses are in allowing this terrible conflict, we | i 











he is drawn to other worlds, the more 


that they cannot hear the birds singing in their 


shall await with great interest.—a. w. c. 


evitable in its results. 


insensate wretches have immolated a just man, 
the father of a family. They have left alone, and 
an orphan, the child of his blood and of his affec- 
tion. May Almighty God permit his servant Ab- 
dul Medjid te become the secund father of the 
young girl, and may this flower of the West not 
refuse the friendly dew which is offered to her by 
him who would give his power and his life to cic- 
atrize the eternal wound nade in her young heart. 
This is the prayer of the unworthy servant of 
God, Judge of the innocent and the guilty. 
Asput Mepsip Kuan. 
A Revo.ution in Iron SMe ttinG.—-A prac. 


tical iron manufacturer of Cincinnati has address- 


ed the following communication to Hamilton 
Smith, Esq., of Cannelton, upon an important 
change that is about to be adopted in smelting 


iron: The iron manufacture of the whole Ohio 
Valley, from Pittsburg to Paducah, is on the eve 
of a great revolution, partly commenced, and in- 
The essential feature of 
this great change is to move those tich ores on 
Lake Superior and in Missouri to the coal beds of 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. This 
seems, at the first glance, to be a wild under- 


taking, but has been now thoroughly tested and 
found to be profitable, yielding a much higher 
profit than the use of the low per cent. iron ores 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
they have been making iron in this way fur some 
time, and have made with their dry coal, used 
raw in the furnace, a superior quality of pig iron, 
and esteemed by some equal, and by others a pre 
ference is given to it over the best quality of 
charcoal iron made from the native ores of these 
States. 


At Youngtown, Ohio, 


The Pittsburgh iron interest is going 
nto the enterprise of building blast furnaces at 


Pittsburg, and conveying the Lake Superior and 
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Missouri ores to be reduced with Pittsburg coal. 
This is projected upon a large scale there, with a 
heavy capital. The Pittsburg iron m inufacturers 
express the opinion that with this plan fully 
organized there, they would need no tariff against 


English or Scotch iron.— Conservatory Journal. 


News of the Week. 





European Intelligence. 

As yet we have no news of any important en- 
gagements between the belligerants in Italy, 
though there had been some brushes in which 
the Austrians had the worst of it. A decisive 
battle was hourly expected, at the departure of 
the last steamer. The Austrian army had not 
advanced as rapidly as was expected in its occu- 
pation of Sardinian territory, which fact was a 
matter of much speculation in the newspaper 
world, and was regarded by some as an indica- 
tion of weakness. They were, however, fortify- 
ing themselves as they advanced. The French 
troops were rapidly collecting in Sardinia, and 
would, it is stated, by this time amount tw 100, 
000 men. The French Emperor left Paris on the 
8th or 10th of May to take command of his forces 
in Sardinia, and before leaving appointed the Em- 
press Regent, with bis uncle, Prince Jerome Bo- 
naparie, as principal Counsellur. The Austrian 
Emperor has also decided to take the field at the 
head of his army. England, Turkey, Russia, 
Prussia and the German principalities were arm- 
ing to prepare for possible c mtingencies, and the 
Spanish Government had also taken measures to 
increase its army. 

There was much agitation and disquietude in 
various parts of Italy, and the liberals were 
flocking to the standard of King Emmanuel. The 
King of Naples has notified the great powers that 
he wishes to remain neutral during this struggle. 
The first day the French Government subscrip- 
tion loan of 590,000,000 francs was opened, 300, 
000,000 of it were taken in Paris alone—a sig- 
nificant fact, that looks well for the stability of 
Napoleon’s government, and the people’s active 
support of his policy. The Queen of England had 
written an autograph letter to Napoleon, it was 
stated, assuring hit of her confidence in his honor 
and her expectations that he would carry out his 
declarations to her in good faith. In the new 
Parliamentary elections, the Government had 
gained a considerable number of members. The 
St. Petersburgh official journal, states that Russia 
has entered into no treaties of alliance, offensive 
or defensive, with any power in Europe. The 
London Times, however, still asserts its belief 
that there is a secret treaty of this character be- 
tween France and Russia. 

Mexican News. 

Late reports from Mexico are more favorable to 
the Liberals than previous accounts. They had 
gained several successes, and Gen. Ampudia with 
other Liberal leaders, was near Jalapa, waiting 
the issue of events at the Capital. It was doubt- 
ful whether Miramon would be able to raise 
money from European capitalists on a pledge of 
the church property, though the archbishop had 
consented to the mortgage. Miramon had de- 
creed the closing of all the Gulf ports; but this 
mandate will not of course be carried out, as none 
of the ports are in possession of the Reactionists. 
Symptoms of conspiracies against Miramon and 
in favor of Zuloaga show themselves in the Capi- 
tal, and are understood to be favored by the Brit 
ish Minister. Many complaints by the corres- 
pondenta of the metropolitan journals are made 
of the infamous cruelty uf the priestly party to- 
wards the Liberals, who happened to be in their 
power. [t is to be hoped, however, that the 
power of the priests in that distracted country, 
is near its end. The orders of the British 
and French Ministers to their respective squad- 
rons at Vera Cruz. to coérce that city into com- 
pliance with their demands, were disregarded by 
the commanding officers, and it is understood 
that the course of the officers has been sustained 
by their governments in opposition to the Minis- 
ters. 

Another Knitting Machine. 

We have, here in Munchester, an ‘inventive 
genius,’ who, after five years’ study, has in 
vented a machine for knitting drawers, stockings, 
shirts, etc., that for speed, simplicity of construc- 
tion, and the periect manner in which it does the 
work, is probably superior to anything of the kind 
ever invented. There are several sizes of the ma- 
chines manufactured, knitting a.l the way from 
the smallest misses’ stockings to the heavy pea- 
jacket of a man-o’war’s-man, 

The stocking-machine will knit eight dozen 





pairs per day, and one girl can tend eleven ma- 
chines, which would make eighy-eight dezen pairs 
per day, the labor costing only about one cent per 
dozen pairs. The shirt and drawer-machines 
knit eight dozen each per day—one girl tending 
five machines—making forty dozen shirts or 
drawers. Cost of labor, 1} cents per dozen, 
These machines can be seen in operation at 84 
Elm Street, Manchester; also at Franklin, this 
State. 

They are manufactured by the inventor, Mr. 
J. B. Arken, in this city. His counting-room is 
at 84 Elin Street, in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and his manufactory directly in the rear, on Man- 
chester Street. Mr. Aiken has secured letters 
patent in this country, and has taken measures 
tu secure the same in England, and every other 
European country that is big enough to holda 
knitting-mmachine.— New Hampshire Journal of 
Agriculture. 

..--The Administration have placed the mili- 
tary forces in Utah under the contro! of the Gov- 
ernor, at least so fur as its use as a posse comita- 
tus is concerned. Its action in regard to Judge 
Cradlcbaugh is not yet promulgated. 


....The fruit crop in Ohio is said to be very 
promising ; and the wheat crop in that and other 
Western states is represented as having never 
looked better at this season of the year. In our 
own State, so far as we know, the prospect for 
fruit is not so flattering. In some districts there 
will be few, ifany, peaches and plums, as the 
fruit buds were killed by the severity of the win- 
ter, and many of the trees also, The promise 
for apples is more favorable. 

...The American Tract Society is in a fair 
way for dissolution on the question of slavery. 
During the recent anniversary all attempts to 
discuss this topic were put down in the most 
disgraceful and turbulent manner. 

...-The Philadelphia Inquirer says that the 
leading street rail-roads of that city can no longer 
be regarded as an experiment. They are in the 
full tide of success ; and, while they afford extra- 
ordinary facilities to the community at large, 
they are likely to yield a very handsome interest 
on the sums that have been invested in their con- 
struction.—R. R. Journal. 

....It is proposed in Boston to establish a 
great ‘Conservatory of Art, Science and Iistorical 
Relics.’ A company has already been formed, 
and a building leased as a nucleus for the enter- 
prise; a plan is also under consideration for a 
large iron and glass structure. The enterprise is 
an interesting une, and we should judge will be 
successful. A weekly paper, the Conservatory 
Journal, is published, devoted to the interests of 
the enterprise. 

..--Baron Friedrich Heinrich Alexander Von 
Humboldt, the renowned traveler, histcrian and 
philosopher, died at Berlin, Prussia, on the 6th of 
the present month. He was born in the same city 
Sept. 14, 1769; and consequently was within a 
few months of 90 years of age. In his scientific 
researches he traveled over considerabl2 portions 
of South Arnerica, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States, Europe and Asia, and embodied the re- 
sults in several published works, the last of 
which is his ‘ Cosmos,’ setting forth his views of 
the universe as a * harmonious whole.’ 


....The Emperor Napoleon III was born 
April 20th 1808, and is consequently 51 years old. 


...-The king of Naples is lying at the point of 
death, and the ministry for his son is said to have 
been already named. 

...-The Mortara Boy, about whom there has 
been so much excitement among the Jews, is still, 
says the Evening Post, “under the paternal care 
of the Pope and subordinates, with every pros- 
pect of becomimg in time, a faithful and devout 
Romish priest.” However, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
a prominent English Jew is now in Rome, and 
making strenuous efforts to secure his release. 
Later——Sir Moses has failed in his mission to 
obtain the boy’s release. 

.-As the 5 o’clock morning express train 
from Buffalo to New York was passing the cross- 
ing, one mile west of Jordan, at full speed, on 
Wednesday of last week, a cow sprung on the 
track, and was caught between the tender and 
haggage-car, which threw off the baggage and 
three passenger cars, crushing two passenger cars 
to pieces, and killing instantly the conductor. 
Thomas S. Gifford, besides wounding fifteen or 
twenty more persons, some of them fatally, it is 
feared. 

...-The death of M. de Tocqueville, which had 





been prematurely ennounced, is now, says Gal- 
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ignani, unfortunately confirmed as having taken 
place on the 16ih, at Cannes. He was fifty-three 
years of age, and was a member both of the 
French Academy and of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. 

..--The first line of the electric telegraph in 
the island of Porto Rico was inaugurated at Aroyo 
an the first of last month, by Prof. Morse, who 
has been sojourning in the West Indies during 
the past Winter. 

...-There being already at the discretion of 
the Agricultural Society of [llinois, a premium of 
$3,000 for the best practical and acceptable 
steam-plow, the Executive Committee of the 
Illinvis Central Ratroad have added $1,500 more, 
making in all $4,500, which the N. Y. Tribune 
remarks is but a fleabite to the fortune tbat will 
accrue to the man who devises machinery by which 
plowing can be done wholesale, by steam or other 
machinery, to the depth of tivo feet, and at a 
moderate cost. There is no doubt that sucha 
cunsummatior is not far ahead. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, May, 18.--Opportunity 
to criticise manners. A person who had been 
somewhat indisposed for a week or two, though 
not obliged to quit his business, complained of 
being annoyed with questions abvut his health.— 
The inquiries were dictated by affection and in- 
tended to convey an expression of interest, still 
the number made them tiresome. What would be 
polite in such a case in a small family, is impolite 
ina Community where some hundred and fifty 
may wish to gratify their curiosity. The more a 
persun is beluved the more he is likely to be per- 
secuted if we do not adopt a new fashion. Let it 
be regarded as a breach of manners to question a 
person often about his health. A person who has 
any infirmity will be doubly unfortunate in a 
Community, if every one he meets reminds him of 
it, and compels him to talk about it, though it be 
by affectionate inquiry. A woman complained 
that she was bored with questions when she was 
at work dress-making. “Whose dress is this?” 
says every one that comes alons, Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness will get its cure in a Commune—the 
law of self-preservation will vote it out as intol- 
erable.——In compliment to some frien ds present, 
meeting was shortened and we had a half an hour 
of music. 

Thursday Evening, 19—Several of the boys 
had been to the head gardener for a patch of 
ground on which to speculate in melons or cab- 
bages or something else: shvuld he grant their 
petition? They have had this indulgence in 
seasons before to some extent, but last winter the 
question of private speculation and “ sub-treas- 
uries” was fully discussed, and it was agreed to 
renounce them altogether. Though what the 
boys would do in this line might seem harmless, 
we do not want to let in the principle of self-in- 
terest—working for self. It isa growing thing, 
and would lead to the destruction of our organi- 
zation. The same principle which would give an 
individual his patch of melons, would give him 
his apple tree, and divide tu him his separate por- 
tion in every thing. The argument that the sel- 
fish motive alone can develope a man’s full energy, 
we have proved to be entirely false. The com- 
munity spirit is more highly stimulating by far, 
when it gains control. If there is energy in the 
boys and others, still unawakened, we will not 
apply the selfish motive; we can afford to let 
this energy he dormant till it is stirred up by 
better excitements. There is great improvement 
going on in the Community—a great deal of 
hearty devotion to the public interest. This 
spirit is the growing spirit among us, ever purg- 
ing out the self seeking propensity which adheres to 
new material that we take in, and tends to de- 
velop in the young that grow up among us. It 
was thought by the meeting, that while we re. 
nounce private speculation for private ends, there 
should be all encouragement to individual enter- 
prize for the public benefit. If a boy or man 
wants to try some experiment, some new way of 
cultivating a plant or vegetable, let him have a 
chance. If a boy shows himself public-spirited, 
let him be rewarded. Let the foremen of the de- 
partments take notice of the boys’ behavior, and 
report their faithfuluess to the business board, 
that it may be openly rewarded. , 

Friday Evening, 20.—The moderator said he 
had several names of volunteers for criticism—some 
waiting quite impatiently. M. was mentioned as 
in some difficulty which she thought family  sin- 
cerity might relieve. The criticism led to general 
talk about philoprogenitive affairs. Circumstances 





are such in the Community that a woman in the 
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process of maternity, from the me she expects 
to become a mother till she weans her child, may 
withdraw herself from all care and business, and 
from the social circle, if she chooses, The tempta- 
tion has sometimes been too great, and there have 
been cases of women disappearing trom the family 
as you may say, for a year or two. It was 
thonght if this was to be the fashion, we could not 
afford to have many children. We think too much 
of the mother’s society. Then, besides, it is a 
very unhealthy thing for a woman to devote her- 
self to her offspring to such an extent. A perfect 
devotion to the mere flow of philoprogenitiveness 
is as bad for the mother as the child, and for the 
child as the mother. In common circumstances, 
women are obliged to preside over their house_ 
holds, and engage in a thousand things aside from 
mere motherhood ; here they may devote them 

selves entircly to their nursling, but they should 
have good sense enough not to be seduced by op- 
portunity, but keep in the family, and maintain 
their presence and interest in all our affairs as 
much as possible. As some may be interested 
to know the state of our census as to births these 
days, here is a place to mention, that we have had 
three births within a year—five within two years, 
seven within three years. We raise a paira year, 
just enough for playfellows—alas! two of the 
younglings this year did not live; but Wallingford 
Commune will send us a mate for our latest, per- 
haps. The propagative department is considered 
in a very undeveloped state among us—we are not 
a model community in that respect yet, but there 
is thought and discussion going on, and we expect 
to become such. Slow and sure. 

Saturday, 21.—Ball-playing in the meadow at 
night, a favorite sport just now. ‘The chess- 
boards are not so much in requisition. A good 
deal of reading carried on, but systematic study 
pretty much relinquished. New bcvks that we 
see in the hands of friends: ‘ Frederick the Great,’ 
by Carlyle; ‘The Cruise of the Betsy,’ by Hrgh 
Miller; ‘Love me Little Love me Long,’ by 
Reade ; ‘Life and Poetry of Burns;’ ‘The New 
Priest in Conception Bay ;’ &c. &c.——Butterflies 
and butterfly visitors begin to flit in the gardens. 
The hoops have taken a new extension this sum- 
mer, our paths scarcely admitting them to pass 
without brushing the flowers on both sides. 
Evening.—Criticism of the tire-lady spirit which 
would always be glad to creep in and instal 
itself in the place of our principle that it is good 
for woman to associate with man in his work out- 
doors. We started here with the principle of 
mingling the sexes in labor, and cultivating a ro- 
bust race of women; but the law of habit and 
worldly fashion resist our purpose with great 
force and pertinacity. The love of dress is the 
natural rival of this principle. If we are dressed 
very nicely, we are disinclined to work out-doors, 
and on the other hand, if we forsake manly indus- 
try, the vanities of dress are hkely to employ our 
hands. Much was said of the good effect of out- 
door labor on female health. We have had some 
‘wonderful cures’ by this method; and have no 
doubt from our experience that there are thousands 
and thousands of weakly women who are nothing 
but Aouse-sick, who would sovn grow strong and 
healthy if they would go out doors and work with 
their husbands and brothers. Begin with half an 
hour at atime, aud keep on till you are vut two 
hours a day. The air and exercise, and change 
from routine, and association with the hardier sex, 
are all conducive to health. A woman who is not 
disposed to go out, may always find excuses 
enough in her household engagements; she has 
too much to do. But ifour women here have a 
real earnest faith in the principle, they will sacti- 
fice, at least, the nicities of housekeeping, rather 
than give it up—they will find ways to lessen the 
in-door work for the sake of a primitive hfe with 
man in the garden. Our two sewing-machines 
ought to be regarded as liberators, giving us more 
chance to work out-duors. The present system 
uf cultivation on the domain, raising fruit and 
vegetables chiefly, is better adapted to the taste 
and capacity of women than the oid system of 
farming. Woman can plant trees, prune vines, 
gather fruit &c., better than she could follow the 
plow ; and indeed there is nv reason why a wo. 
man skould not have 2a ambition to understand 
the whole art of horticulture, and succeed in rais- 
ing choice varieties of cherries, pears, &c. There 
isa keen appetite rising among us for having 
children, and great hopes of this kird wait on the 
improvement of our accomodations, but if lady 
like habits prevail, and the women grow delicate 
and feeble, our propagative prospects are very 
poor. Maternity requires rugged health. If our 
female branch is sickly, propagation that is worth 








anything is out of the question. Atl who are 
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anxious we may advarce in the direction of prop- 
agation, should be equally anxious for the true 
phy sical development of the women. 
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A Letter. 


Kirkville, N. Y., May 22, 1859. 


Dear H:—I am somewhat inclined to write 
out. some reflections I have had lately, suggested 
by Christ’s saying to Peter: ‘On this rock 
will | build my church, and the gates of hell shal! 
not prevail against it.’ We are to suppose that 
Peter was quite impulsive and acted without 
much forethought. His spirit was, ‘although 
all men deny thee, yet will not I.’ On one occa- 
sion Christ said to him, ‘Simen, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you that he might sift you as 
wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and when thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren.’ But Peter, without waiting to 
let that deep saying sink into his heart and mase 
the desired impression, said at once, * Lord { am 
ready to go with thee both to prison and to 
death” But Christ knew better; he knew that 
although Peter’s heart was right, he was tvo im- 
pulsive to soberly lay it to heart; hence that cut- 
ting reply, ‘I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day before that thou shalt thrice deny 
that thou knowest me.’ On another occasion 
when Christ began to wash the disciples’ feet and 
to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded, Peter in his characteristic way said, ‘ thou 
shalt never wash my feet.’ But when Christ 
said to him ‘if I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part in me,’ he at once presented in addition his 
hands and his head. 

Now the great comfort and consolation I have 
derived from these refleciions are: Christ did not 
upbraid Peter for his want of sober-minded reflec- 
tion; he did not judge him for his past course 
—his impulsive, thoaghtless manner—but kindly, 
and sometimes sharply reproved him. He knew 
that criticism and discipline would cure him of 
his faults and make hi: a permanently reliable 
character. ‘Thus he showed the deepest Jove and 
the most unmistakable confidence in him, as a 
man worthy the honur he conferred on him. I 
believe God will deal with us as fairly as he did 
with Peter, as he sees the end from the begin 
ning; he will judge of us by what we shall be, 
and not what our past experience would indh- 
cate, and thus my confidence is more thoroughly 
established, my faith strengthened. 

Yours, E. L. Hatcn. 





Table-Talk by J.H.N.—No.13. 


There is great power in using Christ’s 
name familiarly, in whatever we do, and 
in our directing our attention to him.— 
There is a spiritual law that operates fa- 
vorably and effectually in the case. That 
law is, that in the spiritual world, if 
there are no obstructions to prevent it, 
our spirit goes where we direct our at- 
tention, independently of space. The 
only way that we can have any realizing 
fellowship with the Primitive Church, and 
with absent and departed friends, is by 
faith in that law. 

‘ Beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, we are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory.’ Magnetic 
communication is established with Christ 
by a right direction of the attention.— 
Whatever directs our attention to Christ, 
makes our spirits move towerd him ; and 
our fellowship advances in proportion as 
we familiarize ourselves with the thought 
of him. The confession of Christ with 
the mouth, under all circumstances, re- 
acts upon the spirit. By constantly con- 
fessing Christ in our hearts, minds and 
spirits, we recuragain and again to the 
great victorious principality—the head 
of al! principality and power—and bathe 
ourselves in the spirit of Christ. 

We are saved by the confession of Christ. 
This was the rock upon which the doc- 
trine of holiness was founded at New Ha- 
ven in 1834. This text—‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that Gud 





hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved’—was the core of the gospel to 
me, Since then I have seen all sorts of 
experience—Satan has thrown cold water 
upon my faith and testimony plentifully 
—but he has never been able to divert my 
attention from the confession of Christ. 
I believe now, as I did then, that there 
is almighty power against evil, in the con- 
fession of the mouth. Confession may 
be abused—it may be used hypocritically 
—but, after all, no man or devil can 
hinder me frem seeing the value of it. 

Let us confess Christ in our eating and 
drinking, when we rise up, and when we 
sit down, by night, and by day, in the 
house, and in the market. ‘ Christ’ shall 
be our watchword. We are devoted to 
the sovereignty of Jesus Christ ; and his 
name is above every name. This truth 
we will proclaim until all men shall ac- 
knowledge it, and devils shall confess it. 
Persevere | 


a aa Ge — 
‘Stand Like an Anvil.’ 
By BISHOP DOANE 


** Stand like an anvil!’ when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall fierce and fast, 
Storms tut more deeply root the oaks 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 
‘* Stand like an anvil,” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 
Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice prooves its want of power. 
** Stand like an anvil,” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 
** Stand like an anvil,’ when the sound 
Of ponderous hammer,pains the ear; 
Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 
“Stand like an anvil,” noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time, 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 





Ericsson’s Caloric Engine. 


This invention, of which so much was said a 
few years ago, and which did not answer the 
expectations of its projectors, may now be 
chronicled as a success; and it is not saying 
too much to say that its inventor has placed 
his name by the side of Watt, Franklin, Morse, 
Stephenson and Whitney. It is true be has 
not constructed a new motor capable of pro- 
pelling vessels across the ocean, although his 
invention may be sometime applied to that 
purpose, but there is a larger field of utility 
for it to occupy. Important as navigation is, 
the use of machinery in the mechanical arts is 
much more so ; for hardly an eighth of all the 
steam apparatus now constructed, is employed 
for marine purposes. The Ericsson Caloric 
Engine Agency, impressed with this fact, have 
accordingly turned their attention in the diree- 
tion indicated, with the most flattering results. 


Captain Ericsson himself has been in no 
manner disheartened by the comparative fuil- 
ure of his machiae ; but rather, elite with con- 
fidence, has been for years and is still con- 
stantly engaged in supervising the construction 
of his engines, and of such improvements as 
have been suggested to his notice. Of his 
qualifications as a machinist there is not room 
for question. Ile came to this country in 
1840, at the invitation of Commodore Stock - 
ton, to build the engines for the steam-frigate 
Princeton, and when she was broken up they 
were transferred to the new vessel, where they 
are now rendering good service. The screw 
engine is his inventiov ; and if he had paused 
at that, he would at this moment have been 
worth a fortune. But the motive power of 
calorie engaged his attention, and tke experi- 
ment of the calorie engine in 1851-3, is famil - 
iar to all our readers. Failure it was, doubt- 
less, in a commercial view; but it should, 
nevertheless, be stated, that everything Cap- 
tain Ericsson promised was accomplished; a 
speed of eiyht miles to the hour was attained, 
and in spite of the seeming miscarriage, at the 


present time three yachts are in process of 


construction with caloric engines. At the 
building of the agency, on the eorner of Duane 
and Hudson streets, two af these engines may 
be seen in daily use. The following establish- 
ments are now employed in the manufacture 
of them: The Newark Machine Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; Clute Brothers, Sche- 
aectady; Nourse & Carroll, South Groton, 








Massachusetts ; I. P. Morris & Company, Phil- 
adelphia; and Messrs. Carpenter & Plass, 
Joseph Banks, and the Delamater Works, in 
this city. 

The application of them to mechanical pur- 
poses is on the increase. Several have been 
purchased for printing presses in this city ; one 
recently to go to Sacramento ; and the Cincin- 
nati Press has employed one for some time. -- 
The fellowing is the testimony of the editor as 
to its capabilities: Size (diameter) of cylin- 
der, twenty-four inches ; power of engine, five 
horse; motive power, hot air; weight of en- 
gine, one and a half tons ; composed entirely 
of iron and brass ; space occupied, six feet by 
two; fuel, coal, coke or wood; usual number 
of impressions per hour, 3,000; often 1un off 
full 4,000 ; cost of fuel per hour, one cent. 

The service of an engineer to take care of 
the engine is not required. Any common 
laborer can feed the furnace; the whole 
amount of coal used on the engine, with a cyl- 
inder of thirty-two inches diameter, being only 
a bushel in twenty-four hours, and the ma- 
chivery is far less complicated than that of the 
steam engine. Hence it can be operated with 
far less experse. 

For canal navigation the Ericsson engine is 
admirably adaptec, and must supplant steam 
In the printing-office it is the thing wanted. 
To propel pumps it is admirably adapted.— 
Mr Staats M. Mead employs one in his store, 
in Pear] street, to work his hoisting apparatus, 
and it does the business for three buildmgs 
to perfect satisfaction. Its employment on 
the city railroads, in place of horses, is con- 
templated. 

Captain Roberts, of the ship Underwriter, 
has engaged oue to be put in his vessel to hoist 
in and out freight. When she leaves port, 
the hoisting apparatus will be detached and the 
engine employed to work the pumps; for 
which purpose, in case of fire or a leak, it will 
be invaluable. 

The size of the cylinders now constructed 
ranges from eight to thirty-two inches diame- 
ter The cost of an engine is «bout the same 
as that of the steam engine ; but once in oper- 
ation, the expense of using it is trifling. Re- 
quiring no engineer and little fuel, to keep up 
horse power varying from two to sixteen, it 
will mect the wants of establishments that can- 
not affurd steam power. The absence of dan- 
ger from explosions, &c., is an important con- 
sideration. According to present appearances, 
it will not be many years before caloric engines 
will be an appendage to every establishment 
carrying on manufacturing business.—-N Y. 
Evening Post. 
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Who Writes our Songs? 


The musical composer who really furnishes 
the great m»jority of our songs, and whose 
productious have the widest popularity among 
the masses of our people, is known to very 
few of them, even by reputation. The new 
melodies that greet the public ear month after 
month, and are sung, whistled and hummed by 
thousands—that are thumped on piavo-fortes, 
thrummed on baojoes, breathed on flutes, tor- 
tured into variations, and enjoy a wide, though. 
after all, evanescent popularity, are chiefly the 
product of one fertile brain—and that brain, 
as Mr. Micawber would say, is the brain apper- 
taining to Mr. Stephen ©, Foster. his gen- 
tleman is a uative of Pittsburg, and has spent 
all his days there, excepting three years at 
Cincinnati, and two at New York. He was 
born on the 4th of July, 1826. * * * * 

He enjoyed but limited opportunities for 
musical instruction, and took but few lessons. 
When nineteen years old he compoved for a 
social] quartette club, of which he was a mem- 
ber, his first successful song, the popular fay or- 
ite, ‘Uncle Ned’ It was shortly afterward 
sung at a public concert in Cincinnati, and re- 
ceived such applause that Mr Wm. C. Peters, 
the musie¢ publisher in that city, requested the 
privilege of publishing it, which was at once 
granted. Mr. Foster next composed ‘ Susan- 
na,’ which was more simple in its style, and 
became even more popular. In a private let- 
ter, Mr. Foster writes: ‘1 had up to this time 
neither received nor thought of any pecuniary 
remuneration for my efforts in the musical 
line. Imayine my delight, therefore, on re- 
eciving for my next song one hundred dollars 
in cash! Though this song was not successful, 
yet the two filty dullar notes which I received 
for it had the effect of starting me in my pre- 
sent vocation of a song writer.’ 

It would render this article too much like a 
‘ catalogue of popular and standard music’ to 
give a list of Mr. Foster’s songs. ‘ Massa’s in 
the Cold Ground,’ ‘Old Kentucky Home,’ 
‘Hi! Boys, Carry me ’Long,’ ‘ Nelly was a 
Lady,’ and * Old Folks at Home,’ may be 
mentioned as among the most popular. Tis 
‘Susantia’ melody has been seized by many 
pianists, (among whom may be mentioned 











Herz and Thalberg) as a melodic theme pecu- 
liarly suited for treatment with variations, and 
some of the other negro melodies have ob- 
tained an — popularity. Nor is this popu- 
larity merely a local one. In many of the 
southern states Mr. Foster’s songs have been 
adopted by the slaves to enliven them in their 
corn huskings and field labors. Their fame 
has also crossed the ocean In a private letter 
from one who has recently returned from an 
extended pedestrian tour through the border 
land of Scotland, where the songs of Burns 
and the older oral Scotch ballads are known to 
and sung by every one, occurs tke following 
passage: ‘I spent several weeks amid the 
poetic hills of Kttrick, along the braes of Yar- 
row, so famed in Scottish border minstrelsy, 
and here I found some of Foster’s earlier mel- 
odies were almost dixplacing, in the estimation 
of the shepherd boys and cottage girls, tho 
songs of Burns and Ramsay. Often, in the 
Scottish cottages, after the bagpipes have 
droned out their accompaniment to * Scots wha 
hae’ and ‘ Lord Athol’s Courtship,’ a voice 
will take up one of these American melodies, 
and all gathered around the irgle-side will join 
in the simple refrain ; and thus the plaintive, 
touching strains that are first sung in the dak, 
sooty town of Pittsburgh, on the Monongahela, 
rise away above the smoke and steam of city 
life, float across the Atlantic, and are heard 
upon the heathery hitls of Ettrick, and among 
the birks that grow on the * braes of Yarrow,’? 
Favorable mention has also been made of them 
trom California, China, Australia, and even 
the deserts of Africa, through the foreign and 
home correspondence of our newspapers. 

Ethiopian minstrelsy, as it is called, has, 
however, culminated, and is now in its decline, 
Appreciating this fact, Mr. Foster ‘as lately 
somewhat changed his style, and abandoning 
the use of negro jargon, he now writes sonys 
better adapted for general use. While the 
melodies exhibit a decided improvement, the 
words aie rythmical, always unexceptionable 
in point of moral, and as good, poetically con- 
sidered, as the majority of songs. We do not 
say that Mr. Foster’s ‘ melodies’ can be com- 
pared with those that have immortalized the 
names of Burns, Barry Cornwall, or Thomas 
Moore ; but we do mamtain that the composer 
who produced such popular and pleasing songs 
as * Gentle Annie,’ * Willie, we have Missed 
You,’ * Maggie by my Side,’ ‘ [ See Her Still 
in my Dreams,’ ‘Old Dog Tray,’ ‘ Jeannie 
with the Light Brown Hair,’ &e., deserves an 
honorable mention, as one of those who has 
enlarged the pleasure of thousands. 

The reason of the popularity of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s songs lies in their casy, flowing melody, 
the adherence to plain chords in the accom- 
paniments, and the avoidance of intricacy in 
the harmony or embarrassing accidentals in the 
melody. They have a family resemblance, 
but no greater than the simpler melodies of 
Bellini and Donizetti, and the composer is no 
more truly open to the charge of self-plagiar- 
ism, than are those Italian melodists. And, 
as Mr Foster is still young, he may improve 
and elevate his style, till he attains a musical 
reputation that will be more than ephemeral. 

vf en astra ‘ 

Great Volcanic Eruption. 

From our ioteresting exchange, the Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, Honolulu, we learn 
that another great eruption uf the volcano, 
Mauna Loei,’ in the Hawaiian Islands. took 
place on the 23d of January last, and it is 
stated to be the grandest display of natural 
fireworks ever witnessed on that wonderful 
island, A new crater had formed in the moun- 
tain at ac elevation of 6,500 feet, and the 
scene is represented to have been awfully 
grant, especially during the night. It is be- 
lieved by many that such eruptions are caused 
by water finding access to subterranean depos- 
its of pyrites, thereby causing their chemical 
decomposition, and finally producing an explo- 
sion. No st-am, however, has been noticed 
arising from this voleano. so this theory does 
not seem to be applicable to this case. The 
new crater forms a hole 800 feet wide in the 
mountains; the molten lava is first thrown up- 
wards in columns a thousand feet high, then it 
fulls down in a huge fountain of sparkling five, 
and pours down the mountain side in a broad 
seething river, devouring all vegetation in its 
course. In several places it forms lofty cas- 
eades, which have a terrible appearance ; down 
frum a hight of several hundred feet, tho 
fiery mass takes plunge after plunge iuto the 
boiling cauldron below, then dashes onward in 
surges resembling waves of molten brass. 
This eruption is the greatest which has taken 
place in balf'a century, and much excitement 
prevails among the people, as the Java seems to 
be moving towards the town of Hito, as it did 
in 1855, threatening its destruction. — Sceen- 


tific American. 


Lerrers Nor OrTHuKRWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—4d. J. 
Franks; F. Shelling; Sally Jefferds; L. B. Lynde. 
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